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XI. — A Study of the So-called Deliberative Type of Question 
(t( iroirjcrG) ;) as found in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 1 

By Professor ASHTON WAUGH McWHORTER 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 

A. The habitat of the so-called deliberative type of ques- 
tion is naturally the dialogue, and examples of this usage, 
therefore, are to be found most largely in Plato and the 
Drama. The discussion in the present paper is based on a 
study of the usage in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
The term deliberative serves to indicate the type, but is 
otherwise far from being wholly satisfactory. In general, 
two kinds of question may here be distinguished : ipmr-qa-K = 
real appeal, and caropia = an expression of perplexity or dis- 
tress. 1. In genuine deliberation the speaker is presented 
with a difficulty, and ponders the matter in mind with a view 
to a practical solution ; e.g. "What shall I do?" followed by, 
" I am resolved what I shall do." Here the question is self- 
addressed, but practical. 2. When the speaker is in doubt 
about a course to be pursued, he may appeal to another for 
advice or direction, and the type then is properly dubitative. 
3. Again, the speaker may, without any reference to his own 
attitude on the subject, appeal at once to another for orders 
or instruction ; e.g. " What do you wish me to do ? " tC fiovKei 
hpdaa ; In some cases fiovXei is expressed, and in many 
others, where it is not, the type is clearly marked. This may 
be called real appeal of the fiovXei type. 4. On the other 
hand, the speaker, in the midst of a difficulty, may find him- 
self perplexed, distressed, entirely at a loss, and then the 
question, whether in the form of appeal to another or self- 
addressed, amounts to an expression — an exclamation — of 
grief, of despair. No answer here is expected, — it is already 
anticipated. This is typical cnropi'a and is a commonplace 
with the Tragedians in working out tragic situations. 5. The 
speaker may also consider the matter in an impersonal, pas- 
1 A fuller presentation of the subject is to appear later. 
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sive manner, i.e. without reference to any act to be done by 
him, any course to be pursued on his part ; he simply specu- 
lates as to the outcome in its bearing upon himself. This 
type of question may be called the speculative. It naturally 
has to do with temporal and passive, rather than with modal 
and active relations, (a) " When shall we three meet again ? " 
is, of course, temporal. (i>) " What am I going to do ? " 
[" Does any one know ? "] is purely speculative and non- 
modal, (c) " What is to become of me ? " — ti irdQw ; is also 
speculative. It is a permissive passive and has therefore a 
certain modal value. Here belong, generally, questions in- 
volving state, being, character, — the less active, non-modal 
relations. 6. Between real appeal and pure speculation, on 
the one hand, and between genuine deliberation and outright 
airopia, on the other, lies a type of question which addresses 
itself to the propriety, fitness, necessity of the act in its rela- 
tion to the speaker ; e.g. " What should I do ? " " What ought 
I to do ? " etc. The relation expressed is a modal one, 
stronger than that of the permissive passive, milder than that 
which calls for a direct command. 7. The speaker, some- 
times, neither in deliberation nor in doubt, uses the delibera- 
tive form of question simply as a rhetorical device, and then 
it may amount, as frequently, to a repudiation or rejection of 
the act named, the course suggested, or, when accompanied 
by the negative ov, to a strong affirmation, assertion, or ex- 
pression of conviction. This may be described as the asser- 
tive or argumentative type of question (cf. B, I, 10). 

While in a sufficiently large number of the cases examined 
the different types of question are easily recognized, in others 
still the lines of demarcation are not so distinct and it is 
evident, e.g., that the same question may be intended both as 
ipd>Tr](n<; and as airopia. 

B. In questions of the so-called deliberative type — like 
Tt iroirjo-w ; — the ambiguity of form as between the first per- 
son singular, aorist subjunctive, and the first person singular, 
future indicative, raises the question of the relation of the 
future to the subjunctive, the effect of person on mood, and 
the attitude of the Greek mind toward such coincident forms. 
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In the following pages an effort is made, through the medium 
of the phenomena examined, to throw some light on these 
several points. 

I. Summary of Examples. — The occurrences and various 
groupings of all questions of the general type indicated are 
for the Tragedians as follows : 

1. Verb in subjunctive 

, , „ ( singular 

(a) Present i , , 

v ( plural 

2. Verb in future indicative \ , ° , 

( plural 

3. Verb of ambiguous form (aorist 

subj. or fut. indie.) 8 19 63 

4. Combination of subjunctive and 

future indicative in same context 3 3 9 

5. Ambiguous form and subjunctive in 

same context 5 5 25 

6. Ambiguous form and future indica- 

tive in same context . . . . o o 5 

7. Ambiguous forms alone .... 3 13 34 

8. Forms accompanied by (iovXa, etc. o 3( + 2 ) 9( + 2 ) 

9. Variant readings between subjunc- 

tive and future indicative ... 5 2 12 

10. Questions with negative ov 1 . . o '(+0 !4( + 3) 

11. Questions with negative fir} 1 .. o ( 2 + ) r 2 ( + 

12. Questions followed by antistrophic 

imperative 1 4( + 2 ) 5 + 5 + 2 r 9+3 

13. Questions with xprj, Set, avdy K-q, 

eiKos, etc., in context 1 . . . . (1) 3 + 1 11 + 2 

14. Question with verb + participle, lat- 

ter expressing primary point of 

inquiry and former giving result x 10 + 1 

II. Description of Phenomena. — I. In Aeschylus the pro- 
portion of subjunctives to futures is 7 to 1 (50 to 7) ; in Sopho- 
cles, 3 to 1 (37 to 13); and in Euripides, 2 to 1 (150 to 75). 
A considerable number of the futures, especially in Euripides, 
do not belong to the deliberative, but to the speculative or 

1 These counts may not all be complete, but are given here for purposes of 
reference. 
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some other type of question, where the future in its non- 
modal character is natural and necessary, so that functionally 
the ratio for the subjunctive in the case under consideration 
is much larger. Thus, in spite of the fact that the future 
does make its appearance here, the subjunctive, as should 
be expected, is still to be recognized as the dominant type. 

2. As between subjunctive and future, questions whose verbs 
carry a passive or less active signification seem to show a 
decided preference for the future, while the stronger, more 
positive relations regularly take the subjunctive (cf. A, 5). 

3. Besides all those cases in which the future may be other- 
wise disposed of, there still remain a number in which the 
future, as a distinctive form, does appear as substantially 
identical in function with the subjunctive. 4. Of the am- 
biguous, identical, or undifferentiated forms (90), while a 
number preferably, and some undoubtedly, are to be placed, 
as the case may be, in the subjunctive or in the future col- 
umn (as when, e.g., the negative (iij or /SovXet accompanies, 
or the question is clearly marked as speculative, etc.), some, 
as far as evidence goes, may be explained indifferently as 
subjunctive or as future, and still others seem to be both in 
one. 5. Of the several combinations and shifts these totals 
are to be noted : subjunctive + future, 15 ; subjunctive + am- 
biguous form, 35; future + ambiguous form, 5. In case of 
the ambiguous form + subjunctive, the one is often the 
equivalent of the other, as ti <j>S>; ti Xe|a>; (Eur. Hel. 483), 
or is implicitly contained in the other, as ti hpdffco ; Trorepa 
■n-poaiream ; rj <f>e'pa> ; (Eur. Hec. 736-738), i.e. the ambiguous 
form often stands related to the subjunctive as generic to 
specific. The number of ambiguous forms with the future, 
5, is strikingly small, and even here two or three of the 
futures are to be otherwise explained. 

III. Interpretation of Phenomena and Discussion. — 1. The 
Subjunctive Mood, (a) If we start with Delbriick's theory 
of the subjunctive as a mood of will, — as, in light of the 
facts, it must be, — a more reasonable and satisfactory expla- 
nation for all its uses will be reached than from any other 
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point of view. On the principle that the mood of the ques- 
tion is the mood of the expected or anticipated answer, the 
use of the subjunctive in the so-called deliberative type of 
question (cf. B, II, i) clearly attests its imperative character, 
its Grundbegriff as a mood of will, for here the answer is 
naturally an imperative [or its equivalent] (cf. B, I, 12 and 
13), which is the normal mood for an expression of will. 

(b) Now that the subjunctive is also temporal in character 
cannot be denied, but this is a relation that necessarily grows 
out of its character as a mood of will. That which I com- 
mand another to do, that which I determine to do, — i.e. 
whatever is willed, — can be accomplished only at some future 
time, immediate or more remote. Given an expression of 
will, a time relation of some kind naturally follows. Hence 
an original mood of will might gradually come to be felt 
as a colorless future of prediction with the idea of modality 
practically or wholly effaced. Thus an apparently simple 
prediction may in reality be an expression of resolve, deter- 
mination, will, or a decided command {e.g., of a superior to 
an inferior) may be rigidly or formally stated as something 
that is going to be. On the other hand, it does not seem 
possible to pass, in development, from the idea of simple 
futurity to the notion of will, which appears as the essential 
feature of the Greek subjunctive. Moreover, the future, as a 
specialized form to express the purely temporal relations, 
appears generally as a later development in language. Hence 
(may it not be?) the use of the subjunctive still in Homer 
as a future. Witness the fact also that in some forms the 
Greek future (as also the Latin) remains undifferentiated from 
the subjunctive (cf. " Ambiguous Forms " in this paper). 

(c) The ideas of obligation, necessity, propriety, etc., often 
involved in the subjunctive (cf. A, 6 ; B, I, 13), do not call for 
any different theory of the mood ; it is still a matter of will. 
Under some circumstances the will of the speaker is consid- 
ered with reference to the will of another (so, cf. question of 
appeal with antistrophic imperative following) or as bound or 
restricted by some exterior force or power (cf . the antistrophic 
& e h XPV, etc.). Determination and destiny, then, command and 
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obligation, free-will and necessity are, respectively, the active 
and passive, the positive and negative conceptions of the 
same fundamental relation. Hence it is easy to posit obli- 
gation, necessity, etc., as essential features of the subjunc- 
tive as a mood of will. 

2. Character of the Greek Future. — That the future was 
originally modal in character may be shown, it would seem, 
by the facts of the language. In time its modal significance 
became more and more nearly effaced, until finally, in inde- 
pendent sentences, it came to be used as the colorless future 
of prediction (cf. the similar fate of "shall" and "will" in 
English). But there are still some traces of the Greek future 
as a mood in independent sentences and, in dependent sen- 
tences, it may regularly appear with its modal value. The 
additional evidence may be adduced (cf. B, II, 3) that in the 
so-called deliberative type of question the future is not infre- 
quently seen to appear with (its original) modal signification. 
This fact of itself, apart from the rest, strongly suggests the 
modal origin of the future, and, in some cases where future 
and subjunctive are used side by side in constructions that 
appear to be entirely similar (cf. B, I, 4, etc.), we are almost 
forced to recognize a kinship between the two. But the very 
nature of the future naturally points to a modal origin. 
When we say, "That which is to be will be," it is apparent 
that the temporal relation is in the first instance modal. As 
the subjunctive is essentially more or less temporal in charac- 
ter, so the future, standing for that which is yet to be done, 
finds its origin in the determining element, the command 
(etc.), a mood of will. " What am I to do ? " is the counter- 
part of " I am resolved what I shall do." On the one side is 
the element of destiny, fate; on the other, determination, 
free-will. Both are modal conceptions. Destiny is necessa- 
rily a matter of the future ; now we may come to speculate as 
to what will be in the future, quite apart from the considera- 
tion that it is to be, — that it is the necessary effect of a suffi- 
cient cause, — and so we may get to the simple future of 
prediction. If this view be correct, we should expect the 
future, even after it had become specialized as the tense of 
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simple prediction, to assert itself under sufficient provocation 
and reappear in its old modal character, and, in the type of 
question under consideration, this is just what it does (cf. B, 
I, 2 and 3). Conversely, if in a number of well-defined 
examples the future does show a modal character, we must 
conclude that there has been sufficient provocation, that 
sufficient pressure has been brought to bear. Hence we raise 
the question : What is this force that comes to modify, even 
to determine, the mood of the verb ? 

3. The Effect of Person on Mood. — With the subjunctive 
as a mood of will, the first person singular in non-interroga- 
tive sentences is essentially rare and unusual. Here the 
speaker, wilier, and actor are all included in one, and the 
occasion seldom, if ever, arises when the speaker, by formal 
expression, directs an act of will upon himself. Even then 
he may be said to make a fictitious analysis of himself into 
two personalities, and to direct his command as to a second 
person. Hence for the first person singular the subjunctive 
as a mood of command is practically denied (cf. the fact that 
the imperative mood is entirely wanting in the first person). 
If the first person of the subjunctive is used in non-interroga- 
tive sentences, it will be restricted in meaning: (1) to ideas 
of propriety, obligation, necessity, etc. — But these ideas will 
be more definitely expressed by some periphrasis, as with the 
impersonal verbs Set, xPV> etc -» an d, as a matter of fact, it is 
in this way that the moral relations of the first person are 
usually expressed (cf. B, I, 13) — ; or (2) to expressions of 
will as resolve, determination, intention, etc. Here the will 
element is toned down from the imperative, and the state- 
ment turns more naturally to the future, — especially if made 
to another, in which case it amounts to an announcement of 
the speaker's determination, and so ultimately may come to 
be a simple future of prediction. Here we may see a natural 
growth of the future out of certain modal relations, and hence, 
too, a border-land still between subjunctive and future, where 
the distinction is not always clearly defined, and indeed, in 
some cases, where the one form was used alike for both 
(cf. "Ambiguous forms"; also agam and audiam in Latin), 
leaning now in one direction, and now in the other. 
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In interrogative sentences examples of the subjunctive in 
the first person are common enough. The difference lies 
in the changed relation which the question introduces of 
speaker and wilier. Here the speaker and the actor are one, 
and the wilier is the person addressed ; hence the will of the 
second person is directed upon that of the speaker. The 
relation is one of command and obedience, order and execu- 
tion. The question involves directly a matter of will, and the 
mood is therefore subjunctive, corresponding to the anti- 
strophic imperative (cf. B, I, 12). In the second person, 
interrogative sentence, the wilier and the actor are the same ; 
in the second person, non-interrogative, the wilier is one per- 
son, the actor another. In the first person, interrogative, 
the actor is one person (speaker), the wilier is another ; in 
the first person, non-interrogative, the wilier and the actor 
are the same. Hence, first person interrogative = second 
person non-interrogative ; and second person non-interroga- 
tive = first person interrogative. Thus in the first person, 
interrogative sentence, the verb acquires force as a mood 
of will (subjunctive), whereas in the second person it natu- 
rally becomes non-modal (future) ; and vice versa for the non- 
interrogative sentence. The question may be one of pure 
deliberation (A, 1) or of appeal to a second person (A, 2 
and 3). In case of appeal the will of the second person 
is to be exercised upon that of the speaker. An imperative 
answer is expected, and the mood of the question is subjunc- 
tive. In case of deliberation, the speaker simply asks him- 
self what he is to do ; i.e. he appeals to his own will as if it 
were really another personality. An imperative (or equiva- 
lent) is anticipated, and the mood here is likewise subjunc- 
tive. If the question is simply one of speculation, — a not 
very common type, — the verb is without modal character and 
corresponds to a simple future of prediction. If the verb is a 
permissive passive {A, 5, c) or involves a moral relation, it 
develops modal value, but of a milder or less imperative 
character and prefers, therefore, a (modal) future to a more 
direct expression of will (the subjunctive), or yields to some 
periphrasis — rC Bel ; ri xPV »' etc - But in some cases the 
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future is used in questions which get, or seem to expect, an 
outright imperative answer ; and here functionally it must 
approach very nearly to the subjunctive. (Of course the 
kind of time involved may account for some shade of distinc- 
tion between the future and the subjunctive.) This approach 
of the future to the subjunctive — perhaps this restoration of 
modal coloring to the future — is evidently due to the neces- 
sary restriction or modification imposed by the first person 
element in the interrogative form of sentence of the type 
under consideration. In the non-interrogative sentence, as 
has been shown, the presence of the first person tends to 
modify, weaken, even efface, the modal element, and set up 
instead the future as a separate category. So strong is the 
effect of person on mood that even a present indicative may 
sometimes appear in a question, approaching the deliberative 
type ; cf. in Latin, Quid ago ? So rl \eyofiev ; 

4. Ambiguous Forms. — In expressions like ti hpaaoa ; tC 
•n-oirjo-a) ; etc., the question arises as to whether 8pd<ra>, iroifam, 
etc., are subjunctive or future, and as to what was the atti- 
tude of the Greek mind toward such coincident forms. Where 
the question was clearly of the so-called deliberative type, the 
form must have been recognized as subjunctive. Where the 
distinction was not so clearly marked in fact, it was not so 
readily made in regard to form; but unless there existed 
direct evidence to the contrary, the ambiguous form must 
always have been felt as more or less modal in character. In 
fact, it may be said here at once that for the first person sin- 
gular in questions of the deliberative type, the future, as a 
distinct inflectional modification of the verb, is practically, if 
not altogether, denied, just as for the first person in non- 
interrogative sentences the subjunctive is greatly restricted 
and the imperative is entirely non-existent. The ambiguous 
forms were probably subjunctives in the first place, with cer- 
tain possibilities for adaptation to the future. In the case 
under consideration there was no need for specializing the 
future as a separate functional form, and so the undifferen- 
tiated Spd<ra>, TroirfGO), etc., continued in use as subjunctives ; 
but when, in the course of development, these forms did 
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come to have a separate existence as futures, they were still 
used in the so-called deliberative construction with their old 
modal character. Hence an ambiguity in the expression 
Tt TTOirjam ; for T70irjo-a> was, in form, both a subjunctive and a 
future, and possibly at times also, in function, either subjunc- 
tive or future. What was the attitude of the Greek mind 
toward this ambiguous form ? A priori, — the speaker must 
have regarded it, other things being equal, as a subjunctive; 
but a study of the usage here will be helpful. The 35 cases of 
" ambiguous form with subjunctive in same context " (B, I, 5) 
as against the 5 cases of " ambiguous form with future in 
same context" (B, I, 6), must be taken to mean a decided 
preference in favor of the ambiguous form as subjunctive 
(cf. also B, II, 5). The presence of ftovXei, etc. (cf. B, I, 8), 
in a number of examples, further emphasizes the actual use 
of the ambiguous form as a subjunctive. Again, in Euripides, 
e.g., Bpw and 8p<o/j.ev are used 12 times; Spda-o/xev, twice; 
hpdcra>, 17 times. A comparison here would seem to indicate 
that, other things equal, hpaaco must have been felt as sub- 
junctive. <p<o and <t><b/A€i> occur 9 times ; (fujao/^ev, twice ; eiTra> 
(+ cpds.), 8 times; \eya>, 6; Ae£&>, 6. Here, then, are 23 
cases of unmistakable subjunctive with verbs of saying, and 
2 of future. These figures certainly suggest the treatment of 
the 8 ambiguous forms as subjunctives. Certain expressions 
also like ti hpaam ; (in Euripides, 1 7 times) ri trd9<o ; tL 
Xegm ; were so often used in precisely the same way that they 
became crystallized phraseologically, and the ambiguity was 
then reduced practically to zero. In some cases, to be sure, 
the presence of several more or less related meanings may 
have been recognized in the same form, and the speaker was 
either unwilling by subtle analysis to determine exactly what 
shade of meaning was the one intended, or he consciously 
and purposely made use of the ambiguous form in a double 
sense. Thus in English, " What shall I do ? " might mean, 
"What am I to do?" "What ought I to do?" "What do 
you wish me to do ? " etc., all at once. In other cases the 
context would be sufficient to settle the matter, definitely or 
practically. It must be remembered, too, that the Greek 
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language had a variety of ways for asking a question in the 
first person, — subjunctive, future, optative, and impersonals, 
— and was doubtless, therefore, able to make delicate shades 
of distinction which cannot be reproduced in English (cf. 
e.g. vol fioXcov evpoifi civ ; — evprjaa ; — eiipco ;). The use 
of future and subjunctive side by side in the same construc- 
tion (cf. B, I, 4), in addition to the possible working of a con- 
scious desire for variety, would seem to indicate the presence 
in the Greek mind of an appreciable feeling of distinction 
between the two, and hence also the possibility of recognizing 
a distinction for future or subjunctive in the ambiguous form. 
But in cases of apparent ambiguity of function growing out 
of real ambiguity of form, where the relations involved very 
nearly approached each other, the attitude of the Greek 
mind must have been one of indifference. Now these coinci- 
dent forms, which may be explained indifferently as subjunc- 
tive or future, in a usage so well marked as modal, certainly 
present presumptive evidence in favor of the formal kinship 
here of the future with the subjunctive; but however this 
may be, the usage examined in this paper strongly attests the 
modal character and origin of the Greek future. And the 
fact that this characteristic, otherwise almost entirely want- 
ing in independent constructions, has been so prominently 
brought out in connection with a study of the so-called delib- 
erative type of question, which, of course, is confined to the 
first person, seems to afford striking exemplification of the 
effect of person on mood. 



